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ABSTRACT 



This participant handbook is composed of supplemental 
instructional materials for a course designed to teach the organization and 
management of training, including roles and functions performed and the 
needs, costs, benefits, and productivity of training systems. A course 
outline or syllabus provide a course description, course objectives, subject 
matter topics, instructional format, assignment general instructions, and 
grad.incr practices. The types of materials included are assignment sheets, 
information sheets, pretests, modules, and job performance aids. The 
following topics are covered: understanding the training and development 
function; assessment and analysis of training needs; determining when 
training is, or is not, the solution to a problem; organization and 
management of training; selection and development of the training staff; 
behavioral sciences in training and development; budgeting and controlling 
training costs; legal and legislative aspects of training; training 
facilities and equipment; organizational development; using external training 
resources; relating training to operational problems; the performance audit; 
key training and development roles; labor force and career planning; and 
national and international training associations and organizations. An answer 
key for the pretests is appended. (YLB) 
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INTRODUCTIONS 



In any college course, one of the most difficult, yet important, steps is to become 
acquainted with the instructor and other participants. To make the process of 
introducing yourself a little easier, consider the following statements. There is space 
for you to jot down some thoughts and ideas. It’s fair to look at this later when you are 
addressing the group. 



1. Who am I? 

2. What I value most is: 

3. Three adjectives my closest friend might use to describe me: 

A B. C. 

4. What I like most about my job is: 

5. What I like least about my job is: 

6. What motivates me is: 




o 

o 
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Human Resource Development 470 The University of Tennessee 

Training for Human Resource Development Knoxville, Tennessee 



COURSE OUTLINE/SYLLABUS 



1 . Course Description : (from Undergraduate Catalog) 

Training for Human Resource Development (3) Organization and management of 
training, including roles and functions performed as well as the needs, costs, benefits, and 
productivity of training systems. 

2. Course Objectives : 

A. Help the participant become a more skillful, confident, and resourceful trainer 

B. Review and clarify strategies for meeting training and development needs 

C . Discuss the role and function of a trainer 

• Guiding a group of specialists 

• Goals and objectives for the training department 

• Training costs and benefits 

• Making the training department important to management 

D. Provide some practical understanding of selected topics from item 3. 

E. Initiate a selected reading program 

3. Subject Matter Topics : 

A. Understanding the training and development function 

B. The assessment and analysis of training needs 

C. Determining when training is, or is not, the solution to a problem 

D. Organization and management of training 

E. Selection and development of the training staff 

F. Behavioral sciences in training and development 

G. Budgeting and controlling training costs 

H. Legal and legislative aspects of training 

I. Training facilities and equipment 

J. Organizational development 

K. Using external training resources 

L. Relating training to operational problems 

M. The performance audit 

N. Key training and development roles 

O. Manpower and career planning 

P. National and international training associations and organizations 

4. Instructional Format : 

The course includes student participation and a blend of instructional strategies including 
lecture-discussion, individual and small group activities, self-learning modules, 
supplemental reading, individual consultations, as well as the use of non-print and 
audiovisual media, and guest presenters when they can be scheduled. 
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5. Assignments : Note . See the assignment sheet titled COURSE DELIVERABLES for details 

on activities A-D below. 

Performance measures and a final paper /pencil knowledge test will be used. Course 
participants shall: 

A. Preview relevant audiovisual media and submit typed audiovisual media evaluation 
forms. 

B. Participate in a current awareness reading program and submit duplicated documents: 
clippings, reprints or photo copies of carefully selected relevant text. Submittals are 
to be made at regular intervals so that selected items can be shared with the class 
through "mini-briefs." 

C. Prepare an executive summary (paper). Those interested in earning extra credit 
should make arrangements with the instructor for a class presentation. 

D. Attend a meeting dealing with training and/or supervision or a closely related topic 
and submit a one-page typed report. 

6. Understanding Grading Practices : 

Grading constitutes a complex and difficult process. While human beings cannot be 
pigeonholed, they can be judged on the basis of their performance. The following 
descriptive profiles attempt to explain why different participants obtain different final 
grades. 



The "A" Grade — Superior Performance: 

Traditionally, the "A" grade represents some form of extra effort and superior 
performance. 

"A" participants are punctual and present for the entire class period. They have virtually 
perfect attendance. Their commitment to the course resembles that of the instructor. 

"A" participants are prepared for class. They always read the assignment sheets and 
other instructional materials. Their attention to detail is such that they submit all work on 
time and occasionally submit suggestions for improvements to the instructional materials 
being used. 

"A" participants show interest in the class and in the subject. They feel responsible for 
their own learning and look up or dig out what they don’t understand. They participate in 
the class, asking interesting questions and making thoughtful comments. 

"A" participants have retentive minds. They are able to connect past learning with the 
present. They bring a background with them to class and share relevant experiences with 
others. 
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"A" participants have a winning attitude. They have both the determination and the 
self-discipline necessary for success. They show initiative, doing things they have not 
been told to do and going the "extra mile" to ensure success. 
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"A" participants have something special. It may be exceptional intelligence and insight. 

It may be unusual creativity, organizational skills, commitment — or a combination 
thereof. These gifts are evident to the instructor and to the other participants as well. 

"A" participants make high grades on course submittals (deliverables) and written tests. 

The "C" Grade — Satisfactory Performance: 

"C" participants often miss class, arrive late, and/or leave early. They put other 
priorities ahead of academic work. In some cases, their health or fatigue renders them 
physically unable to keep up with the demands of high-level performance. 

"C" participants prepare their assignments but in a perfunctory manner. Their work may 
be sloppy or careless. There is little or no evidence that quality control checks were 
made before an assignment was submitted. At times, submittals are incomplete and/or 
late. 



"C" participants are not visibly committed to the class. They participate without 
enthusiasm. Their body language often expresses boredom. 

"C" participants vary in talent. Some have exceptional ability but show undeniable signs 
of poor self-management or bad attitudes. Others are diligent but simply average in 
academic ability. 

"C" participants obtain mediocre or inconsistent results on course submittals and written 
tests. They have some concept of what is going on but clearly have not mastered the 
material. 

Note . These descriptive profiles were adapted from "Clarifying Grade Expectations" by J. H. 
Williams, 1993, The Teaching Professor . August/September, p. 1. 

7. Required Course Text : (available at cost, no profit to author, from Graphic Creations, 
1809 Lake Avenue, Knoxville, phone 522-6221) 

Participant Handbook 



PLEASE NOTE: 

1. Slipshod and untidy work is not acceptable. Close attention will be paid to details. Don’t 
let the quality of any submittal fall below your personal standards or those of the course 
and profession. A quality control (QC) check by you and others is recommended before 
every submittal. 

2. In response to previous course participant concerns, and as a matter of courtesy, portable 
electronic communication devices with an audible signal should be deactivated (turned off) 
during class. 
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Charge: 

Activity A. 

Audiovisual 

media 



Activity B. 

Duplicated 

documents 



Activity C. 

Paper 



COURSE DELIVERABLES 



To share expertise, knowledge and learning acquired in a selected subject/topic. 

Preview three (3) films/video tapes/video disks/sound slide 
programs/filmstrips/audio tapes dealing with training or supervision 
methodologies, techniques, etc., and submit typed audiovisual media 
evaluation forms. Turn in one (1) evaluation by class session four and the 
other two (2) not later than class session eight. 

Submittals are rated with a (/+), (/), or (/-). A (/+) is the highest 
rating and (/-) the lowest. A quality control check of each audiovisual 
media evaluation form is recommended before its submittal. 

Submit four (4) different duplicated documents, clippings, reprints or 
photo copies of text dealing with any of the subjects/topics listed on the 
next page (Page 2 of 2). Focus on applications/information dealing with 
print "hard copy" vice audiovisual media or methods. Show your 
comprehension of the content by highlighting the text that is important 
to the subject/topic identified. 

Turn in one (1) document by class session five and the other three (3) at 
regular intervals during the first 11 sessions of the course term so that 
selected items can be shared with the class through "mini-briefs." 

Each submittal needs to be carefully selected from a book, journal, 
magazine, etc. for its quality and relevance to a particular subject/topic. 
Submittals shall include (a) a source reference in accordance with the 
Publication Manual of the American Psychological Association (APA), 
fourth edition; (b) the appropriate subject/topic and its number from the 
list on Page 2 of 2; and (c) your name as well as social security number. 
Consider providing all three components on a cover page. 

A judgment will be made concerning the (a) care exhibited in selecting 
the document for its relevance and quality; (b) comprehension shown 
through selected highlighting; as well as (c) accuracy of the source 
reference and format. Submittals are rated with a (/+), (/), or (/-). A 
(/+) is the highest rating and (/-) the lowest. A quality control check of 
each document is recommended before its submittal. Avoid the use of 
binders and plastic page protectors. 

Submit an executive summary ("boiled-down" version of a paper) 
approximately six double-spaced typewritten pages in length on any of the 
subjects/topics listed on Page 2 of 2. It is to be a derivative work (based 
on preexisting works) prepared in accordance with the APA Manual. The 
paper shall include a (a) minimum of one illustration and (b) reference list. 
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Don’t forget to use headings, mention Figures and/or Tables in your text, 
and document your work by citing sources. Staple pages in top left 
corner — do not use a binder or plastic page protectors. The paper is due 
not later than class session 14. Those interested in earning extra credit 
should make arrangements with the instructor for a class presentation 
during session 12 or 13. Papers shall be submitted for evaluation 
immediately after the class presentation. 

Attend a meeting dealing with training and/or supervision or a closely 
related topic and submit a one-page typed report (in accordance with the 
APA publication manual) by class session 14. Meetings of the Smoky 
Mountain Chapter, American Society for Training and Development are 
excellent for satisfying this activity. 



Subjects/Topics: The subject/topic for activities B and C should be selected from the 

following list. Any of these topics or a sub-division of the topic may be 
chosen for activity C without instructor approval. If an alternate topic is 
preferred, a brief written proposal must be submitted to the instructor for 
approval prior to any writing effort. Focus on applications/information 
dealing with print "hard copy" vice audiovisual media or methods. 



Activity D. 
Meeting 



1. Needs Analysis/Assessment 

2. Job and/or Task Analysis 

3. Job Performance Measures (Criterion-Referenced Performance Tests) 

4. Job Performance Aids 

5. Personalized Training Using Packaged Instructional Materials (Modules) 

6. Budgeting and Controlling Training Costs 

7. The Costs and Benefits of Training (Cost-Benefit Analysis) 

8. Training Program Evaluation (Internal and/or External) 

9. Training Follow-up Activities (How to Combat Training Failure Which Occurs 
When the Training Experience Is Not Applied to the Work Situation) 

10. Internal Efficiency of Formal Vocational Education and Training (VET) Centers 

1 1 . External Efficiency of Formal VET Centers 

12. Increasing the Effectiveness, Efficiency, and Relevance of Training 

13. Labor Market Skill Requirements and Training Output 

14. Training/HRD Policy 
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THE VALUE OF FILMS AND VIDEO TAPES 



More and more trainers are recognizing the value of audiovisual media. As a result, they are 
using films and video tapes to a greater degree in their courses and programs. In comparison 
to print materials, it has been estimated that a well-made film can increase interest in a 
topic by as much as 40 percent. Studies show that a film or video tape can make just about 
any subject matter 25 percent more understandable. In addition, researchers found that 
persons viewing films retain approximately 33 percent more information for as long as 1 year 
after the viewing. 

The Chinese proverb, "To see a thing once is better than to hear it a hundred times," 
emphasizes the inadequacy of using only words in communication. People have multiple 
sensory abilities. They can see, feel, taste, smell, and hear. We know that training 
techniques which stimulate as many of these senses as possible enhance learning and 
strengthen retention. 

Films and video tapes combine two powerful senses — sight and hearing — and support 
training/leaming in ways such as the following: 

1. Difficult concepts can be presented on a practical level in a short period of time. 

2. Interest in learning can be increased through the dramatization of ideas. 

3. Because sound and picture are presented simultaneously, attention can be focused 
on the critical elements of a mechanical process or a human interaction. 

4. Because people are involved, viewers often relate directly to the situations 
depicted and see ready applications for the information presented. 

5. They help avoid boredom inherent in any lesson which depends on a single 
instructional technique. 

6. They provide a means for the storage and immediate retrieval of important 
information that can be shared with many individuals or groups in exactly the same way. 

7. They set the stage for role play, case study, discussion, and other experiential 
learning opportunities. 



AUDIOVISUAL MEDIA EVALUATION FORM 



REVIEWER DATE 

REVIEWED FOR 

TITLE 

SUBJECT MATTER 

PRODUCER/DISTRIBUTOR 

DATE PRODUCED LENGTH (TIME) 

RECOMMENDED AGE LEVEL 

□audio Dslides Dfilm Dfilmstrip Dvideotape / Dcolor Db&w 



RATING 



Poor 



A. QUALITY 

1 . Sound Quality (audibility/voice/music) 0 1 

2. Picture Quality (clarity/color) 0 1 

3. Narration/Acting 0 1 



B. CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

1 . Content is current 

2. Vocabulary & concepts are appropriate 

3. Organized/logically presented 

4. Provides interest/appeal 

5. Content accurate 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Average Excellent 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 4 5 
3 4 5 
3 4 5 
3 4 5 
3 4 5 



SYNOPSIS OF CONTENT 
(Continue on back of sheet if necessary) 




POOR 

0 



ESTIMATE OF OVERALL VALUE OF THE MEDIA 



AVERAGE 




EXCELLENT 


3 

1 J o 

JL £> 
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TIPS FOR SUCCESSFUL WRITING 



To meet requirements for effective written communications, study Chapter 2, Expression of 
Ideas, and Chapter 3, APA Editorial Style, in the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association. In addition, consider the following guidelines: 

1. Adequate time must be allowed for (a) planning, (b) information gathering, (c) writing, 

(d) review, and (e) revision, so as to meet the deadline without undue haste. 

2. In order to achieve effective and efficient communication, (a) write from an outline, 

(b) self-review the manuscript a day or so after it is written, and (c) have someone with the 
requisite skills critique the manuscript. 

3. The subject, topic, or problem to be pursued should be stated in a clear and concise 
manner. 

4. Lead with the main point — Don’t bury the main point in the middle of a paragraph or 
the reader might miss it. To discover what your main point or main sentence is, read a 
paragraph. Now decide which sentence would be the last one you would toss out. That sentence 
is your main point for the paragraph. 

5. Make your writing easy and pleasant to read by using the following techniques: 

(a) indent main points in a paragraph; (b) use boldface or italic type for emphasis; (c) use lists — 
white space rests the reader’s eyes; and (d) use subheadings to break space and ensure clarity. 
Think of things you’ve read that appeal to you. Save those examples and use the devices you 
like in them. 

6. If you want your writing to be understood, keep the reader’s needs, concerns, and point 
of view in mind as you write and revise. Avoid unfamiliar language or terms, and address 
questions you know the reader will logically have about your subject. 

7. Don’t overwrite and don’t be reluctant to cut. Every written communication should serve 
a useful purpose. Avoid overburdening the reader with unnecessary words and information. 
Consider the impact of the Declaration of Independence, the Gettysburg Address, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Remember, the reader’s time is valuable. Never use a paragraph when a sentence will 
do — always strive for brevity. 

Be concise; do not over-elaborate and extend the text beyond its effectiveness. Make your 
written communications as short as possible, yet maintain the clarity necessary to impart the 
necessary information. Two things happen if you are not concise — the reader may (a) not get to 
the crux of the problem because it seems a waste of time to wade through excess wordage, and 

(b) lose the emphasis that should be placed on various areas. 
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8. The most important information is stated first, with each succeeding paragraph presenting 
information in order of its decreasing importance. Tie your thoughts together. 

9. Use (a) one-, two-, or three-syllable words; (b) under twenty-word sentences; and 
(c) under ten-line paragraphs. Anything more looks "too involved!" 

10. Avoid injecting your opinion unless you are a recognized expert on the subject. Give 
readers the facts and let them form opinions. 

11. Keep first person "I" out of writing. Third person writing is powerful. 

12. Avoid qualifiers and vague modifiers — Don’t use modifiers that almost say what you 
want when you can find ones that are exact. 

Close Exact 

The flight was very late. The flight was 4 hours late. 

The young trainee The 16-year-old trainee 

13. Don’t use cliches (e.g., gut-level response, two-way street, cover all bases) — Worn-out 
expressions can wear a reader’s patience thin. 

Trite Natural 

First and foremost First 

14. Avoid exaggeration — Avoid the superlative when you write. The greatest, the worst, 
the prettiest all leave you open to exception. To avoid arguments from the reader, avoid 
overstating your position. 

15. Use correct grammar, spelling, capitalization, and punctuation. Rewrite awkward phrases 
and use easy-to-understand words with specific meaning. Typing and copy quality should be 
given careful attention. 

16. Quote directly what cannot be better said in your own words. Don’t forget to cite the 
source of quotes, information, illustrations, etc.; consult the APA Manual. 

17. Sum it up — The last paragraph should summarize what you’ve been discussing. 



Use the methods and mechanisms of effective writing to the best of your ability. Bear in 
mind that self-evaluation and objectivity are absolutely necessary for you to grow in 
effectiveness. To become an accomplished writer takes practice. The more you write, the 
more you think about writing, and the more you read the good writing of others, the more 
successful you will be at writing. 
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HOW TO HANDLE STRESS 



1 . Deal with the cause — If tension comes from your relationship with a person, try talking 
out your differences. The longer you contain yourself, the more stress you’ll build up. 

If tension comes from an unfinished task, restructure your priorities so you can complete 
that task. 

2. Learn to distance yourself — When involved in an argument, stop and ask yourself, "Is 
this something really worth arguing about?" 

3. Realize your limits and plan around them — Don’t take on more than you can handle. 
Nobody can do everything. Tackle tasks in order of urgency. 

4. Learn to pace yourself — You can’t be in high gear all the time. Set goals and then 
reward yourself when you’ve attained them. 

5. Accept imperfection — Don’t insist on perfection, go easy on yourself. 

6. Make the most of your time — Learn to delegate. 

7. Streamline your work procedures — Break down big jobs into small components. 

8. Develop a positive and outgoing disposition — If you look at the bright side of things and 
beyond yourself, you won’t concentrate on problems. 

9. Plan for change — Coping with the unexpected is always a great source of stress. Try to 
predict change in some cases and reduce the shock. 

10. Don’t fight the inevitable — Accept what you cannot change. 

11. Talk out your troubles — Learn to talk things over with someone you trust. It releases 
pressure and makes you feel better. 

12. Eat sensibly and get plenty of rest — Don’t let your body run down; things look worse 
than they really are. 

13. Exercise — A physical workout is a great tension releaser. 

14. Get away from it all — Take some time each day to be quietly by yourself. Plan a 
vacation. 



It does no good to worry about situations that are beyond your control — or those which do 
not impact you directly. 
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THE ART OF LEADERSHIP 



This information sheet provides a number of selected statements about leadership. 



Simply and plainly defined, a leader is one who has followers. 

Leaders see things through the eyes of their followers. They assume that their 
followers are working with them, not for them. 

Leaders can be led. They are not interested in having their own way, but in finding 
the best way. They have open minds. 

Leaders have a sense of humor. They can laugh at themselves. 

Leaders should realize they are, in fact, five or more people. They are who they are, 
and who they think they are (and these are never quite the same); they are also who their 
bosses think they are, who their peers think they are, and who their subordinates think they 
are. 

Leaders who work hard to get feedback from many sources are more likely to 
understand and control their various selves, and hence be better leaders. 

Leaders must be honest with themselves or they will slip into the terrible habit of self- 
deception. Even the best leaders make mistakes. By smoking out these mistakes and 
correcting them quickly, a good leader can become a superb one. 

Leaders who share their power and their time can accomplish extraordinary things. 

The best leaders understand that leadership is the liberation of talent; hence they gain power 
not only by constantly giving it away, but also by not grabbing it back. 

Listening is an important skill. Introverts have a great edge, since they tend to listen 
quietly and usually don’t suffer from being an "interruptaholic." Leaders should "squint with 
their ears." Too many bosses are thinking what they will say next, rather than hearing what 
is being said. 
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Leaders usually must make prudent decisions when they have only about 60% of the 
information they need. Leaders who demand nearly all the information are usually months 
or years late making decisions. 

Organizations need indispensable institutions, not indispensable people. Leaders 
should not allow themselves to become indispensable, nor should they let any of their 
subordinates do so. 

Leaders must set long-term goals for their people and for their organization. People 
want to know where they are going and in what order of priority. 

Leaders thank the invisible people. There are lots of fine people doing great work 
who seldom get thanks because they are "invisible." They work so quietly and so 
competently that they often are not noticed by the leader. 

Leaders are superb at time management and are competent in speed reading, personal 
computers, and the use of manual and electronic brainstorming techniques. 

Leaders must sniff the air constantly to ensure that high standards of ethics are 
maintained. 

Leaders focus on both performance and results. How you get results is important. 
Leaders who don’t concern themselves about the performance that leads to the results are 
making a mistake. Always ask yourself what it took to gain those great results. 

Leaders don’t confuse being busy with being productive. Without discipline, 
managers can become slaves to their meetings, travel schedules, in-boxes, e-mail, and 
telephones. They get so wrapped up in the minutiae that they can become "in-box managers" 
rather than visionary leaders. 
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IMPORTANT MESSAGES ABOUT MANAGERS 



Managers constitute a small minority of the typical organization’s workforce, yet they 
account for most of the impact on its well-being. This is because they are relied upon for 
their judgment and influence. 

Most of the time, managing involves two key areas: people and the allocation of 
resources. It’s often in the people area that managers are weakest. One of the most 
important tasks is assigning people to jobs that use their expertise and challenge them to 
excel. Effective managers identify what they do very well, what they do well enough, and 
what they need to do better. Then they build on their strengths and seek help where needed. 



1. Reinforce (praise) work that is well done, and do so in a timely fashion. People 
are desperate for their contributions to be acknowledged. They work more earnestly when 
their work is appreciated. 

2. Know when and how to delegate. 

3. Solicit ideas and involve others in planning, problem-solving, and decision 
making. 

4. When possible, give subordinates a chance to do the job their way. 

5. Learn to set goals and priorities; then manage time effectively. 

6. Look successful at all times. Good clothes help morale. 

7. Associate with people who are cheerful, optimistic, and successful. You may 
imitate them. 

8. Be enthusiastic, speak cheerfully. Keep a positive frame of mind. 

9. Be friendly toward others. Your actions will probably be reciprocated. 

10. Do thoughtful things for others. It gives you a good feeling. 

11. Don’t dwell on occasional discouragements. Move on and grow. 

12. The law of averages is important. The more irons you have in the fire, the less 
you need be concerned about the outcome of any one of them. 

13. Don’t compare yourself with others. Reflect on your past successful 
accomplishments to increase your confidence. 

14. Maintain good work habits. They show in the final product. 
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A MANAGER’S WORK: MYTHS AND FACTS 



Introduction 



When asked what they do, many managers will say that they (a) plan, (b) organize, 

(c) coordinate, and (d) control. Do not be surprised, however, if what you see managers do 
seems unrelated to what they say they do. The fact is that even though these four words have 
been used by managers since 1916, they do not tell what managers actually do! Without knowing 
what managers do, how can we improve managerial practices? This is the question we must 
answer if we hope to improve our own managerial skills. 

First, let us review some common myths (misconceptions) about a manager’s work. Next, we 
will look at a description of ten roles that seem essential to all managers’ jobs. This information 
sheet concludes with a number of implications for achieving more effective management, both in 
the classroom and on the job. 

Myths and Facts 



There are four generally accepted myths about a manager’s job that do not bear up under careful 
scrutiny. 



1. MYTH . A manager is a reflective, systematic planner. 

FACT . Studies found that managers work at an unrelenting pace, that their activities 
are characterized by brevity, variety, and discontinuity, and that they are 
strongly action-oriented and tend to dislike reflective activities. Consider the 
following: 

A. A study of first line managers showed that they averaged one activity every 48 
seconds and that their work pace was unrelenting. The same was true for 
chief executives. Even coffee breaks and lunch were work related. 



B. None of the studies found any pattern in the way managers scheduled their 

time. They seemed to jump from issue to issue, continually responding to the 
needs of the moment (crisis management). 



Does this describe a reflective and systematic manager: Hardly! The studies show that 
managers terminate many of their own activities, often leave meetings before they end, and 
interrupt their own desk work to call in subordinates. It was found that many managers place 
their desks so they can look out of their offices, and often down passageways, thereby inviting 
interruptions. It seemed that no matter what was being done, the manager was plagued by the 
possibilities of what else could be done and what must be done. 



When managers needed to do some planning, they did it within the context of daily actions. 
Without exception, never did they set aside a specific time and place with peers to do creative 
action planning. Indeed, the job of a manager does not breed reflective planners but rather an 
individual who responds to a stimulus, one who is conditioned, by the job, to prefer live rather 
than deployed action. 



2. MYTH. 


The effective manager has no regular duties to perform. It seems that we are 
constantly being told to spend more time planning and delegating and less time 
counseling and negotiating. 


FACT. 


In addition to handling exceptions, a manager’s work involves performing a 
number of regular duties, including "ceremonies", negotiations, and processing 
those bits of soft information that link the organization with its environment. 
Consider these: 


A. 


One study found that managers of small organizations engaged in routine 
activities because they were so short on operating personnel that the absence 
of a single person was felt very hard. 


B. 


Two other studies suggested that it is a natural part of the manager’s job to see 
clients. 


C. 


Studies also show that managers play a key role in securing "soft" external 
information (much of it available only to them because of their status), and in 
passing it along to their subordinates. 


3. MYTH. 


The manager needs aggregated information, which a formal management 
information system best provides. 


FACT. 


Managers strongly favor verbal communication, namely, telephone calls and 
meetings. Consider the evidence that comes from several studies: 


A. 


Managers spend an average of 74 percent of their time in verbal 
communication. 


B. 


Senior managers treat mail processing as a burden. 


C. 


Senior managers skim-read routine reports and periodicals almost 
ritualistically. Also, on their own, they initiate little written correspondence. 


D. 


Another interesting finding was that managers seem to cherish "soft" 
information, especially gossip, hearsay, and speculation. The reason is that it 
is timely; today’s gossip may well be tomorrow’s fact. 



The manager’s emphasis on verbal communication raises two important points. First, verbal 
information is stored in the brains of people. Only when we write this information down can it 
be stored in our organization — whether in file cabinets, on magnetic tape, etc. — and managers 
apparently write down only a little of what they hear. 
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Secondly, the manager’s extensive use of verbal communication helps to explain the 
reluctance to delegate tasks. When we realize that most of a manager’s important information 
comes in verbal form and is stored in the brain, we can well appreciate this reluctance. There is 
no folder of information that can be handed to someone; the manager must take time for a 
"memory dump" to tell someone all about the subject, and usually finds it easier to do the job 
personally. 

4. MYTH . Management is, or at least is quickly becoming, a science and a profession. 

FACT . By almost any definitions of science and profession, this statement is false. 
Science involves the systematic, analytical, and exact determination of 
procedures or programs. Profession involves "knowledge of some department 
of learning or science." 

The fact is that managers of today are basically indistinguishable from their counterparts of a 
hundred years ago. The information they need is different, but they seek it in the same way — 
by word of mouth. Decisions may concern space technology, but the procedures used to make 
those decisions are essentially the same as the ones used by a nineteenth-century manager. Even 
though we now have computers to help us, as managers we are in a kind of loop with 
increasingly heavy work pressures but no aid forthcoming from management science. 

Basic Job Description 



A manager, by definition, is a person in charge of an organization or one of its sub-units. 
Besides the general manager, this definition would include department heads, division heads, etc. 
Can all of these people have anything in common? Indeed they can, and do! For an important 
starting point, all are vested with formal authority over an organizational unit. From formal 
authority comes status, which leads to various interpersonal relations, and from these comes 
access to information. Information, in turn, enables each particular manager to make decisions 
and strategies for their own organization. 

The manager’s job can be described in terms of various "roles." Formal authority gives rise 
to three interpersonal roles. These, together with informational roles, enable a manager to play 
decisional roles. 



A. INTERPERSONAL ROLES. Three of the manager’s roles arise directly from formal 
authority and involve basic interpersonal relationships. 



1. Figurehead role. By virtue of the position, managers perform some duties of a 
ceremonial nature. The general manager greets the touring dignitaries, the sales 
manager takes an important customer to lunch, the foreman attends the wedding of a 
lathe operator, etc. Managers should expect to spend considerable time in this 
capacity. 

Duties that involve interpersonal roles may sometimes be routine, involving little serious 
communication and no important decision making. Nevertheless, they are important to the 
smooth functioning of the organization and cannot be ignored. 




2. Leader role. The influence of a manager is most clearly seen in the leader role. 
Formal authority vests the manager with potential power; leadership largely 
determines how much of it will be realized. 
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3. Liaison role. In this posture, a manager makes contacts outside the organization. 

Until recently this role has not been mentioned very much. Yet virtually every study 
shows that managers spend as much, if not more, time with peers and other people 
outside their organization as they do with their own subordinates. 

As an example, three studies show that managers spend 44 percent of their time with their 
peers, 46 percent of their time with their superiors, and only 10 percent of their time with 
subordinates. As we shall see, a manager cultivates contacts outside the organization largely to 
find information. In effect, the liaison role is devoted to building up the external information 
system — informal, private, verbal, nevertheless, effective. 

B. INFORMATIONAL ROLES. By virtue of interpersonal contact with both subordinates 
and peers, the manager will emerge as the organizational nerve center. The manager may 
not know everything, but typically knows more than others in the organization. The 
processing of this information is a key part of the manager’s job, and in so doing, the 
manager will display two distinct roles. 

1. Monitor. By maintaining liaison with contacts and talking to subordinates, the 
manager will receive a lot of unsolicited soft information. 

2. Disseminator. The manager ought to share and distribute much of the "soft" 
information that is collected; otherwise, subordinates with a need to know will have 
no access to it. 

C. DECISIONAL ROLES. Information is not an end in itself but rather it is the basic input 
to decision making. It is clear that a manager plays a major role in decision making. 

Only the manager can (a) commit a program to important new courses of action and 

(b) make decisions that determine the strategy for change. As decision maker, there are 
three roles that a manager will alternate between: 

1. Entrepreneur. In this role, the manager seeks to improve the organization’s ability to 
adapt to changing conditions. 

2. Resource allocator. Here is where the manager decides who gets what, as well as 
how to manage time. The manager is charged with designing the program structure 
and the pattern of formal relationships that determines how work is to be divided and 
coordinated. 

3. Negotiator. This is the final decisional role played. All studies showed that managers 
spend considerable time in negotiations. They are an integral part of the manager’s 
job. 

D. THE INTEGRATED JOB. It should be clear by now that these roles are not easily 
separable; they form an integrated whole. No one role can be pulled out and still leave 
the whole job intact. Consider what would happen, for example, if the monitor role was 
pulled out and the organization gained no "soft information." 

This is not to say that all managers will give equal attention to all roles. They will not. 

Some will spend more time in the interpersonal roles, others will give more attention to the 
decisional roles, and still others will spend most of their time in the informational roles. The 
important thing to remember is that some attention must be given to each. 



0 
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Toward More Effective Management 

So what does all this boil down to? Managers’ effectiveness is significantly influenced by 
their insight into their own work. Your performance depends on how well you understand and 
respond to the pressures and dilemmas of your job. 

Now let us look at three specific areas of concern, logjams that revolve around the verbal 
nature of your information. There are great dangers in decentralizing the informational data bank 
in the mind of a manager. When you leave, you take your memory with you! 

A. A manager is challenged to find systematic ways to share privileged information. Options 
to be considered include a regular debriefing session with key subordinates, a weekly 
memory dump into a tape recorder, or maintaining a diary of important information. 
Confidentiality may be a problem, but the risks of exposing privileged information must 
be weighed against having a well-informed team that functions. 

B. Here again, the manager is challenged to deal consciously with the pressures of dealing 
with "hard" issues instead of superficial ones. This is best done by stepping back to look 
at all the information and see the broad picture. 

A manager has to be ready to respond quickly to various problems, but a big danger lies in 
attempting to respond to every issue equally, and usually abruptly, without sifting through all the 
information to put each situation into proper perspective. 

C. The manager is challenged to gain control of his/her own time. One suggestion is that 
managers should turn obligations to their own advantage by turning those things they wish 
to do into obligations. 

A manager has to spend so much time discharging obligations that, if they were viewed as 
just that, the manager would leave no mark on the organization. 

When managers are required to give a speech or a talk, they should use it to lobby for a 
cause. A required meeting is a chance to reorganize a weak department, etc. 

Also, managers need to free some time to do those things that they feel are important. This 
is done by turning them into obligations. Free time is made, not found, in any manager’s role. 

It has to be forced into the schedule. Hoping to have some free time is the same as hoping the 
pressure of a job will disappear. One very good method to make free time is to delegate and 
require feedback at specific times. 

It is the manager who determines whether a program serves well or whether talents and 
resources are squandered. It is time to strip away the myths about managerial work and time to 
study it realistically so that the difficult task of making significant improvements can begin. 
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PERFORMANCE RATINGS 



Background 



Performance rating is a systematic evaluation by supervisors or others who are 
familiar with an individual’s work performance. These ratings customarily involve 
instruments, forms, and procedures developed specifically for the purpose. The ratings 
become a part of an individual’s personnel record, available for use in connection with 
personnel actions such as promotion, salary increase, incentive award, retention, transfer, 
layoff, and discharge. Performance ratings are also known as performance or employee 
appraisals, merit or personnel ratings, and personnel performance evaluations or reviews. 

Although formal performance rating systems are of relatively recent origin, the rating 
of individuals by supervisors is by no means a new development. Supervisors have always 
evaluated their subordinates, and it is no doubt true that evaluations made in a slipshod and 
unsystematic fashion, unrecorded and undefended, whether valid or not, have been as 
important in influencing personnel actions as evaluations made by carefully designed and 
executed rating systems. 

In some organizations, workers do not undergo performance ratings. Conversely, the 
performance of nearly everyone employed by the U.S. government (managers and 
workforce, including officers and enlisted members of the armed forces) is rated at least 
annually. 

The changes that have come with systematic performance rating systems do not 
involve making evaluations where none existed, but rather involve a shift from informal, 
unsystematic evaluations to those that are made more systematically, and in a manner that 
results in more comparability from one individual to another. The question, then, is not 
whether supervisors should rate their subordinates — this has always been and probably 
always will be done — but whether the use of a formal system increases the value of such 
ratings both to management and to employees. 



Various purposes have been cited for using a performance rating system. In general, 
however, these purposes seem to fall into two categories: (a) administrative and (b) self- 
improvement (or clinical). An analysis of the administrative uses suggests that those 
presented under the following heading are the most important. 



Purposes 
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Administrative 



Promotion is considered by many to be the principal administrative use of 
performance ratings. It is in the common interests of both management and the workforce to 
promote employees into positions where they can most effectively use their abilities. A 
properly developed and administered performance rating system can aid in determining 
whether individuals should be considered for promotion. There is, however, an important 
distinction to be made in using performance ratings for this purpose. Such ratings should 
differentiate between the performance of the individual on the present job, and potential 
performance in a higher- level job. The ability to perform effectively on one job does not 
necessarily give assurance of an employee’s potential for greater responsibilities. These 
potentialities need to be evaluated separately. 

There are occasions when it is necessary to consider various types of personnel 
actions such as transfers, layoffs, and discharges. In some cases, such actions may be 
necessary because of unsatisfactory performance on a present job. In other cases, the actions 
may be necessary because of economic conditions, organizational changes, or changes in the 
production/ manufactur ing processes . 

In some instances, performance ratings are used as a basis for granting wage or salary 
increases. In other cases, merit and seniority are used in combination when granting 
increases. 

An appropriate performance rating system is useful for training purposes as well. It 
can aid in identifying employees’ knowledge or skill deficiencies, which can then be 
corrected by training. 

Self-Improvement 

For a performance rating system to serve in self-improvement, employees must know 
where they stand with the supervisor. This can be discussed during an interview between the 
supervisor and employee. It should be noted here that employee self-improvement must be 
predicated on some knowledge by the individual about their personal strengths and 
weaknesses. 



Problems 



One overriding problem with performance ratings is that they rob employees of their 
right to pride of workmanship. Most workers want to do a good job and, for them, the 
"annual rating" is a demoralizing experience. After each rating, management sorts out the 
"good" from the "bad". 




W. Edward Deming and other quality experts contend that such judgments cannot be 
made with precision, particularly over a short period (6 to 18 months). No matter how well 
they are done, performance ratings are inherently flawed and their negative effects can harm 
workmanship, self-esteem, and teamwork. Employees may become bitter and/or depressed, 
and often do inferior work for weeks after a negative rating. 
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Many rating systems force performance into a frequency distribution so that the 
majority of employees fall in the middle — the average. What would happen to your self- 
esteem and morale if you were told you were average, or worse yet, below average? No one 
wants to be average or below average, yet that is a consequence of such ratings. 

Another shortcoming is that performance ratings done by supervisors and managers 
adversely affect teamwork. If I do something to help you, you might get a higher rating 
than I do. There is no good reason to cooperate. Rating systems foster suboptimization, 
people working toward personal rather than organizational goals. 

There have been many attempts over the years to improve performance rating 
systems. Despite the efforts, they remain imprecise — plagued with high degrees of 
ambiguity and subjectivity. 
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HISTORY OF TRAINING 



Directions: Each of the following items contains four (4) alternatives, one of which provides 

the best answer to the item. Circle the letter which precedes the best answer. 

NOTES 

1. One modern phenomenon that has developed 
from the long history of craftsmen's guilds is 

A. the emphasis on social legislation. 

B. the emergence of labor organization by 
industry. 

C. the strong support of labor unions for 
legislation to provide vocational-technical 
education. 

D. labor unions' opposition to vocational- 
technical education in order to maintain 
control of training. 

2. A result of America's change from an agrarian to 
an industrial economy was 

A. the substitution of apprenticeship training for 
most other types. 

B. a de-emphasis on agricultural training. 

C. reduced interest in training programs 
because of high unemployment. 

D. the establishment of vocational training 
schools to augment apprentice training. 

3. History shows that the greatest stimulus to the 
growth of training in the United States has been 

A. wartime workforce needs. 

B. the decreasing influence of the profit motive. 

C. the prosperity of the 1 920's. 

D. the difficulty of finding skilled workers. 

4. The program to train shipyard workers during 
World War I was based on the principle of 

A. show, tell, do and check. 

B. traditional long-term apprenticeship training. 

C. classroom training separated from the 
worksite. 

D. avoiding the use of work supervisors as 
trainers. 
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NOTES 

5. How did the Depression years of the 1930's 

further the cause of training in later years? 

A. Most companies instituted new training 
programs to meet changing manpower 
needs. 

B. High unemployment always increases 
industry efforts to train workers. 

C. Federal handicraft programs made many 
people conscious of the possibility of 
training to promote their personal welfare. 

D. For the first time, the government became 
involved in vocational training. 

6. Which of the following is true of the Job 

Instructor Training program of World War II? 

A. It was oriented to first- and second-line 
supervisors. 

B. It taught how to instruct and emphasized 
human relations between the supervisor and 
worker. 

C. It was originally designed for use in defense 
industries. 

D. All of the above. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF EARLY UNIONISM IN THE U.S.A. 



1. Workers reacted to the disadvantages of their roles by forming producers’ or 
consumers’ cooperatives designed to restrain management control, by political action 
aimed at (a) overthrowing the wage system, and (b) bringing pressure on employers 
by forming unions. 

2. The union movement in the U.S.A. began in the latter part of the 18th century with 
associations of workingmen. They pledged not to work alongside those who did not 
serve an apprenticeship. 

3. First genuine strike occurred in 1786 by printers in Philadelphia. 

4. Between 1792 and 1794, the first continuous workers’ organizations appeared. 
Shoemakers in Philadelphia are an example. 

5. Associations of masters fought unions through the courts, using the charge of 
conspiracy. Journeymen shoemakers were convicted of joining a conspiracy because 
they went on strike in 1806 and used collective bargaining to gain higher wages. 

6. After the War of 1812, there was a long period of dominance by mercantile 
capitalism. Mills appeared alongside shop and home production. 

7. Trade associations or unions were formed or reformed in many crafts. After 1820, 
strikes occurred in (a) craft shops and (b) mills (factories). 

8. Early union unrest was a response to: 

• Mercantile employers’ cost cutting by holding down wages, lengthening the 
work day, breaking down the master- worker relationship, and introducing 
women and children into industry. 

• Atmosphere of Jacksonian democracy, with its war against the aristocracy and 
exalting of common people. 

9. Under adverse circumstances, workers organized against bankers and other 
aristocrats. They demanded an end to social inequality, imprisonment for debt, and 
child labor in New England mills. 

10. Equality of opportunity was the workers’ slogan, and the key, they thought, was a 
system of free education. 
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11. In the early 1830s labor moved, for a time, toward politics: 

• Workingmen’s parties were formed in various cities. 

• Aim was to get labor representatives into the legislature. 

• Parties disappeared and labor merged with the Jacksonian movement. 

12. The American workforce had no aims as a class; rather, workers wished to better 
themselves within the framework of capitalism and share in its benefits. 

13. National Labor Union — formed in 1866 



• Composed of national, local, and city assemblies of trade unions and reformist 
movements. 

• Politically-minded federal employees campaigned for 8-hour day, which was 
granted in 1868. 

14. First national strike occurred in 1877 by railroad workers. Touched off by a 
reduction in wages by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

• Militia called out to keep trains running. 

• Over 100 killed and several hundred wounded. 



15. Knights of Labor — founded by Uriah S. Stephens in 1869 



• Initially a secret organization of skilled workers. 

• Reformist organization, rather than a revolutionary one. 

• Demanded government ownership of railways and telegraph systems and 
graduated income tax. 

• Interested in producers’ cooperatives. 

• Favored boycott over strike. 

• Reached its peak in 1886. By 1893, only 75,000 of 700,000 left; virtually 
extinct by 1900. Causes: 

a. Inept leadership. 

b. Strikes ended disastrously. 

c. Working class split among racial, national, and religious groups, with 
employers exploiting these hostilities. 



16. Haymarket riot in Chicago — 1886 




• Organizations of Socialist Labor Party sought to convince working class of the 
necessity for violent destruction of capitalism. 

• During struggle for 8-hour day at McCormick factory, lockout turned into a 
strike. 

• Fight between police and strikers led to a mass protest meeting; during the 
meeting, a bomb was thrown, killing several policemen. 

• Wave of hysteria broke over the country. Radicals were rounded up by the 
police. Eight leaders were arrested, tried, and convicted. 

• Consequences: (a) enabled employers to open a counteroffensive against labor 
movements in general, (b) convinced labor leaders of necessity to stay clear of 
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radicalism, and (c) symbolized possibilities and limitations of radical action by 
workers and the determination and ability of conservative forces to resist 
radicalism. 

17. Breaking point between the Knights of Labor and the craft unions was reached during 
Hay market riot. 

• Leadership of Knights of Labor opposed the membership’s desire for a strike. 

• During a conference in 1886, delegates decided to form a new organization, 
the American Federation of Labor (AFL). Samuel Gompers was elected first 
president. AFL interested primarily in higher wages, greater job security, and 
better working conditions. 

18. Craft union (AFL) — dominated labor movement until middle 1930s. 

• Samuel Gompers and Adolph Strasser built a strong union among cigar 
makers. 

• Gompers abandoned interest in revolutionary ideals and became an opponent of 
socialism. He typified conservative trade unionism in the U.S.A. 

19. AFL superior to Knights of Labor 

• AFL provided for union autonomy, based on craft principles; suited the non- 
class-conscious American worker. 

• Proved that they knew how to organize and win strikes by limiting their 
objectives and size. 

• Dissociated themselves from radicals. 

20. Homestead Strike — 1892 battle between the Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
(an AFL union) and the Carnegie Steel Company 

• Centered around plant in Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

• Decided to strike rather than accept terms of contract renewal. 

a. Company demanded that workers take a wage cut. 

b. Workers staged a strike when the company began a lockout. 

c. Company attempted to overcome the strike by bringing in Pinkerton 
detectives and more workers. A bloody battle resulted, killing 10. 

d. Strike leaders arrested on a murder charge. 

• Strike ended — November, 1892 — bitter defeat for labor. 

21. American Railway Union — formed in 1893 by railway workers who were 
dissatisfied with conservatism and ineffectiveness of the "brotherhoods" (former 
organization of railroad workers) 

• Members employed by Pullman Palace Car Company had numerous 
grievances. They resented company owning all houses, banks, and utilities. 

• Strike demands were for reinstatement of discharged members, lowering of 
rent on Pullman houses, and restoration of formerly higher wages. 
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• Court injunction declared picketing illegal, and strike leaders were jailed. The 
strike collapsed. 

22. Strike of United Mine Workers in 1902 

• Grievances — low pay, unfair methods of weighing coal, long hours, and 
dangerous working conditions. 

• Intervention by President T. Roosevelt resulted in strikers going back to work, 
pending the findings of an arbitration commission. 

• Consequences — several secondary concessions; main aim of recognition as a 
union was denied. 

23. Clayton Act amended anti-trust laws and penalties of injunction. AFL grew from 4.2 
million members in 1914 to 5.1 million by 1920. 

24. Post-WW I labor conditions 

• Steel strike began in September, 1919, weakened in January, 1920, then 
collapsed. 

• Depression of 1921 resulted in considerable decline of trade union 
membership. 

• Company unions formed and, by 1926, had about half as many members as 
AFL. 

• Workers in non-union plants subjected to "yellow-dog" contracts, binding them 
not to join a union. 

25. Depression years 

• Seven million people lost jobs by 1930; 15 million by 1932, and, thus, trade 
union membership declined more. 

• Norris-La Guardia Act passed in 1932, revoking power of judges to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes, and outlawing "yellow dog" contracts. 

• Wagner Act passed in 1935. National Labor Relations Board, an independent 
government agency, was formed to enforce provisions of Act. 

26. New Deal — Committee for Industrial Organization (CIO) 

• Formed by dissatisfied delegates of 1935 AFL convention. The controversy 
which split the AFL and resulted in the formation of the CIO was largely a 
clash over personality and method rather than fundamental principles. 

• CIO unions were expelled from AFL, with exception of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 

• Rubber workers in Akron joined a union and went on strike, followed by 
General Motors workers in 1936/37 with a "sit-down" strike, and then by U. 

S. Steel Company workers. 

• CIO transformed itself into the Congress of Industrial Organizations in May, 
1938, with basic principles and structure much like AFL. 
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27. Labor during World War II 

• The War Labor Board was set up and labor yielded right to strike. 

• Smith-Connally Act (a) gave President the right to seize any plant involved in 
war production, (b) demanded a 30-day notice of strike, and (c) forbade labor 
to contribute money to political campaigns. 

28. Labor since World War II 

• Greatest outbreak of strikes in American history — 1946. 

• Taft-Hartley Act — 1947, restrictive legislation which cut union power. 

a. Prohibited unions from coercing members. 

b. Prohibited secondary boycott. 

c. Prohibited jurisdictional strikes. 

d. Banned closed shops. 

e. Granted employees the right to call plant elections. 

• AFL and CIO merged — 1955 

• Landrum-Griffin Act — 1959, provisions covered union elections, disciplining 
members, rights of members, trusteeships over local unions, etc. 

29. A Comment . Perhaps the greatest single contribution of collective bargaining has 
been to insure equitable treatment of workers by employers. In any event, unions 
have provided improved conditions to workers and wages that are higher than non- 
union workers receive. Nevertheless, membership has declined to about 15% of the 
nation’s workforce. However, based on current evidence, it appears that workers of 
the future will continue to want some control over their destiny, especially when 
productivity and profits increase while working conditions and job security decline. 
Without unions, workers would probably suffer losses beyond the growing disparity 
between what they are paid and the benefits received by top management. 
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Course Number & Title 
Subject Matter 



School and Location 
Skill Lesson Plan No. 



LESSON PLAN FORMAT 



Objectives : 

1. Identify what must be achieved by the learner. 

2. Should be easily understood, clear, and concise. 

3. Must be within the scope of the lesson. 

Equipment, Tools and Supplies : 

1. List all essential equipment, tools, and supplies needed to demonstrate 
the skill or skills planned. 

2. List all instructional aids to be used. 

3. It is critically important to have at hand everything that is needed. 



PREPARATION (of the learner) 

1. Be specific in describing how you will gain and sustain the attention of 
the learners. 

2. This step should be no longer than necessary to develop interest among 
the learners for what is to follow. 

3. There should be noticeable break between this step and the one that 
follows. 



PRESENTATION (The demonstration of the skill (s) to be learned) 

STEPS KEY POINTS 



1. List each step in the order 
they are to be performed. 

2. Each step should be clearly 
stated. 



3. Demonstration should not require 
more than 20 minutes. 



1. List key points for each step to 
be explained. 

2. Each step, including safety 
considerations, should be 
clearly explained. 

3. Provide for questions to be 
asked. 



